The  Educational  Emergency 
in  Pennsylvania: 

The  Need  for  a  Campaign 


The  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
ranked  so  low  in  comparison  with  other  states  of  the 
Union  in  its  provisions  for  public  education,  that 
thorough  going  reforms  were  needed  even  prior  to  the 
emergency  in  education,  so  evident  at  the  present  time 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  World  War. 

This  emergency  in  education  is  national  in  its  scope 
and  extraordinary  efforts  to  meet  it  are  being  made 
throughout  the  country:  but  Pennsylvania,  while 
sharing  in  the  alarm  over  the  situation,  still  seems  to 
lag  behind.  There  is  no  question  of  its  competence 
to  furnish  adequate  financial  support  for  its  school 
system;  but  while  voicing  its  pride  in  the  schools  and 
asserting  loyal  adherence  to  their  interests,  it  has 
failed  to  find  the  necessary  revenue,  although  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  per  capita  in  Pennsylvania  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  that  in  manj'  other  states.  The  need 
of  a  campaign  of  education  m  Pennsylvania  in  the 
interests  of  public  education  is,  therefore,  manifest. 

Some  of  the  important  facts  and  conditions  bear- 
ing upon  this  question  together  with  suggestions  for 
remedial  measures  are  set  forth  graphically  with  brief 
textual  comment  in  the  following  article.  The  prob- 
lem IS  of  no  less  importance  than  that  of  saving  ihe 
schools,  and  "Current  Education"  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  give  publicity  to  this  pjresentation  of 
the  case  and  to  invite  the  close  attention  of  every  one 
mterested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  to  the  needs 
that  are  indicated  and  the  remedies  that  are  urgently 
demanded. — Editor. 


Reprinted  from  "Current  Education"  May,  1920. 


The  Educational  Emergency  in  Pennsylvania: 
The  Need  for  a  Campaign* 

Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Associale  Siiperinleudent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia 

It  is  everywhere  admitted — because  tlie  facts  are  so  glaringly  apparent — 
that  the  Woodruff  Bill  has  failed  to  meet  the  emergency  in  regard  to  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  that  very  much  more  money  must  be  secured  and  devoted 
to  this  purpose  if  the  schools  are  to  be  kept  operating  at  a  level  comparable 
to  their  former  level  of  efficiency,  or  are  even  to  be  kept  open  at  all.  But 
it  is  not  so  apparent  nor  so  clearly  appreciated  that  the  children  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  not  accorded  an  educational  opportunity  equal  to  that  furnished 
children  of  many  other,  and  withal  poorer,  states;  and  that  the  educational 
advantages  offered  by  the  several  school  districts  vary  enormously  within 
the  state  itself. 

In  order  to  give  every  child  in  the  State  a  chance  equal  to  that  furnished 
by  some  of  the  school  districts,  enormous  increases  in  re\'enue  are  necessary. 
The  problem  is  one  not  only  of  keeping  the  schools  open  but  of  keeping  many 
of  them  open  more  days  in  the  year  and  of  raising  very  materially  the  general 
level  of  efficiency  of  the  entire  school  system, — all  this  in  the  face  of  advanc- 
ing costs,  not  only  for  salaries  but  for  everything  else.  The  need  for  a  cam- 
paign to  meet,  if  only  in  part,  the  emergency  confronting  the  schools  is  therefore 
manifest. 

To  keep  the  schools  open  and  maintain  them  at  the  pre-war  lexel  of 
efficiency  would  require  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  in  excess  of  present  expenditures.  This  amount  represents  the 
difference  between  the  payroll  for  1919-20  and  double  that  for  1916.  It 
assumes,  therefore,  that  salaries  should  have  been  increased  one  hundred  per 
cent. ;  but  it  makes  no  allowance  for  growth  of  the  system  and  is,  consequently, 
a  conservative  estimate. 

More  nearly  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  throughout  the  State 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  efficiency  of  the  schools  would  require  many  addi- 
tional millions.  In  order  to  show  the  need  for  such  a  program  a  few  of  the 
salient  facts  and  conditions  bearing  upon  the  case  have  been  tabulated  and 
charted  and  will  be  very  briefly  reviewed. 

Chart  I  shows  that  within  a  lifetime — the  Biblical  allotment  of  three- 
score years  and  ten — the  minimum  school  term  has  been  increased  from 
three  to  seven  months,  remaining  at  that  upper  plateau  of  the  curve  for 
twenty-one  (21)  years.  Affirmative  answer  to  the  suggestive  query  that 
minimum  requirements  be  raised  as  indicated  at  the  right  of  the  chart  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  at  least  four  million  dollars  This  is  computed 
on  the  1918  scale  of  expenditures  and  provides  only  for  partial  equalization 
in  length  of  school  term. 


*  Abstract  of  paper  given  at  "Schoolmen's  Week",  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April  9, 
1920. 
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Chart  II  displays  variations  in  days  of  schooling  provided  Ly  the  several 
classes  of  districts  and  indicates  that  it  would  cost  ten  million  dollars — com- 
puted on  the  costs  for  1918 — to  raise  all  districts  to  a  200-day  school  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  failure  of  the  School  Code  to  define  the  length 
of  the  school  day  makes  it  possil>le  for  children  placed  on  part-time — as  is 
done  in  so  many  places  on  account  of  lack  of  school  rooms — to  be  given,  as 
measured  in  hours  of  schooling,  less  than  the  minimum  term.  In  Philadel- 
phia, e.  g.,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools  have, 
on  this  account,  the  equivalent  of  a  six-months'  term.  To  correct  this  evil 
in  this  city  alone  wouUl  require  a  three-millidn-dollar  building  program. 


Chaet  H 
Davs  im  Scmoou  Year 
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Second  Class- 188 
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Fourth  Class -154- 
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Chart  III  shows  variation  in  number  of  "pupils  per  tearher"  in  the 
several  classes  of  school  districts  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  pupil, 
more  or  less  per  teacher,  makes  a  difference  of  at  least  one  million  dollars 
less  or  more  in  cost.  A  corollary  of  this  proposition  is  that  the  consolidated 
school  with  its  better  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils  may  maintain 
somewhat  larger  classes  with  incidental  financial,  as  well  as  educational, 
gains.  Concrete  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  contrasts,  both  educational 
and  financial,  afforded  by  the  two  Philadelphia  schools  pictured  herein. 

CHAier  W. 

(±owe  pupiu  =  ±A>i, 000,000  cost) 
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Chart  IV  shows  the  distribution  of  school  districts  b}'  classes.  To  the 
natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  consolidation  are  added  the  obstacles — 
psychological,  political,  administrative — created  by  district  boundaries.  The 
query  concerning  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  districts,  it  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Chart  IS 
School  District's 
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(would  not  consolidation  of 
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Chart  V  is  based  on  the  interesting  fact  that  the  system  has  about  one- 
third  as  many  school  directors  as  teachers,  and  shows  the  variation  of  "teach- 
ers per  directors"  by  districts.  I  beHeve  that  it  would  be  easy  to  demon- 
strate, if  time  would  permit,  tliat  the  queries  on  the  chart  should  be  answered 
affirmatively. 
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Chart  VI  shows  the  enormous  variations  within  districts  of  the  datum 
"  teachers  per  directors".  Yox  the  State,  it  varies  from  two-tenths  of  a  teacher 
to  402  teachers.  In  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  districts,  the  directors  out- 
number the  teachers.  Could  any  industrial,  commercial  or  other  enterprise, 
comparable  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
split  itself  up  into  so  many  and  so  various  units  of  control  and  hope  to  achieve 
success?    Must  not  the  queries  on  this  chart  be  answered  affirmatively? 
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Chart  VII.  The  query  on  this  chart  is  answered  by  the  facts  it  dis- 
plays. The  State  provides  only  approximately  one-eighth  of  the  total  raised 
by  local  tax  levies  and  state  appropriations. 


School-  Revenue 
ratio  of  state  appfeopeiatiom  to  t-qtal.  of  tax-  levy 
and  state  appropriation 
bv  districts 

Some  states  match  uocau  levy  50-5O. 

Should  not  Pe:nnsyi-van ia  assist 
local  effort  in  better  l?at10? 
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Chart  VIII  shows,  however,  that  the  averages  of  Chart  VII  conceal 
astounding  differences  varying  from  0.8  per  cent,  to  93.3  per  cent.  'Will  not 
the  answer  to  the  queries  raised  by  these  facts  be  found  in  a  careful  study 
and  re\'isi()n  of  Article  XXIII  of  the  C\)de.-' 
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Chart  IX.  The  per  capita  costs  shown  in  this  chart  would  be  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  lower  if  they  were  based  on  enrollment  instead  of  on  average 
attendance.  Similar  per  capita  expenditures  in  some  states  are  double  those 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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Chart  IS 
CuRt^ENT  Expense. 

A.KIMUAU  COST     PER.  P(_>P'IL, 
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Yet,  as  shown  in  (  'hart  X,  the  wealth  of  PcnnsyK  ania,  fil'teen  and  a  half 
billions  of  dollars,*  if  not  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  transcends  the  power 
of  the  ordinary  iinagination.  The  amount  expended  annually  on  the  public 
schools,  sixty-nine  and  a  quarter  millions,  shows  as  a  thin  line  in  comparison 
with  the  obloni;  rejiresenting  the  total  wealth  of  the  state.  The  appreciation 
of  property  since  1912,  as  measured  by  the  diminishing  dollar  of  today, 
reduces  relative  school  expenditures  to  a  ritliculously  low  point.  Pennsyl- 
vania ranked  deplorably  low  among  the  states  in  this  regard  ten  years  ago; 
to(la\'  its  |)osili()ii  is  probabK'  unchanged. 


Chart 
School  EKPETNoiTuieES 
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billions  of  DOLLAR.S 
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(PetrSEMT   APPEECIATION  OF  THE    ISIZ   FIGURES  WOULD  CUT 
THE  RELATIVE  SCHOOL  EXPENOITCJIGEa  APPROKIMA.TELV 
IN  HALF) 

Z7CENTS=  THE    RATIO  IN   l9lO,  WHEN    PENKISVLVANIA  RANKED 

38  OF  THE  46  States  of  the.  <jnion. 
Washington  and  Oklahoma  nearlv  tripled  this. 

Relative  position  to  dav  probably  unchaki&ed 

HOW  LONG  HOW  LONG  ^ 


See  note  on  page  11. 
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The  queries  at  the  foot  of  chart  are  suggested  by  some  of  the  prophets  of 
old.  Job,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk  and  others  were  wont  to  voice  their  lamen- 
tations in  the  cry,  "How  long.  Oh  Lord,  how  long?"  May  we  not  modernize 
this  despairing  wail  by  supplying  the  ellipsis  on  the  chart  with  "Oh,  Legis- 
lators?"   "How  long,  Oh  Legislators,  how  long?" 

If  an  intelligent  and  vigorous  enough  campaign  be  conducted,  this  crv' 
may  be  sounded  in  a  major  key  voicing  reasonable  hope  for  an  early  and 
favorable  response.  Accepting  Mark  Twain's  version  of  an  ancient  proverb 
that  "the  lack  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil",  we  should  demand  and  secure 
from  the  Legislature  at  least  two  things:  (1)  The  removal  of  that  curious 
restriction,  the  upper  limit  of  taxation  for  educational  purposes,  a  restriction 
not  imposed  upon  taxation  for  other  purposes.  Surely  any  district  should 
be  permitted  to  spend  upon  its  schools  as  much  as  it  is  able  and  willing  to 
spend;  and  (2)  a  very  much  larger  measure  of  assistance  from  the  state: 
The  state  aid  given  a  district  should  bear  proper  relation  to  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  the  community  to  finance  its  schools,  so  as  to  render  propor- 
tionately greater  assistance  to  the  poorer  districts  while  stimulating  to  the 
utmost  local  effort. 

The  urgency  of  prompt  and  effective  action  is  emphasized  in  the  recently 
issued  Report  of  the  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the  President.  That 
profoundly  thoughtful,  studiously  judicial,  and  carefully  constructive  docu- 
ment, after  characterizing  the  school  situation  as  "a  national  menace", 
states  "It  is  useless  to  talk  of  Americanization  and  of  the  diminution  of 
illiteracy  and  other  national  educational  problems,  unless  it  is  faced  at  once." 


*  From  statistical  abstract  (1918)  Report  of  Bureau  of  Census  (1912  ),  Department  of 
Commerce,  itemized  as  follows: 


Real  Property  and  Improvements   S  9,548,523,767 

Live  Stock. .  '   209,827,532 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery   74,687,818 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion   211,751,286 

Railroads  and  their  Equipment   781,727,113 

Street  Railways,  Shipping  and  Water  Works   702,832,843 

All  Other   3,050,961,406 


Total   $  15,457,530,277 


Total  on  same  basis,  for  all  the  New  England  States   $  11,805,422,012 

Total  for  United  States   $187,739,071,090 
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